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we have demonstrated that the words which we have detached from the 
Jerusalem Lament connect themselves naturally with the next succeed- 
ing extract from Q in the First Gospel. 

To sum up, we think, in the first place, that no sufficiently cogent 
reasons have been adduced to warrant the rejection of the hypothesis 
that the Lament over Jerusalem is a quotation from a lost Jewish book. 
And further, we hold that the words which are usually regarded as the 
termination of the Lament form no part of it, but stood in Q, without 
any introductory formula, as the opening words of an apocalyptic 
discourse addressed to the disciples, followed immediately by Matt. 
24:26-28, or possibly by Matt. 24:10-12. Speculative, we admit, is 
the reasoning by which the second of these conclusions has been reached, 
but has not the great and fascinating problem of the Synoptic Gospels 
reached a point beyond which it cannot be advanced except by means 
of reverent speculation, and by diligent groping in the region of surmise 
and conjecture ? 

J. Hugh Michael 

Victoria College 

Toronto, Canada 



THE LATEST DISCUSSIONS ON PETER AND PAUL AT ROME 1 

Was Peter really in Rome ? The query is perennial among Protes- 
tants. If the apostle never visited the Eternal City, has not a solution 
been found that in the palmy days of polemics Defoe might have styled 
"The Shortest Way with the Papists"? The mere argument from 
silence, however, is incapable of slaying the "dragon" by a single lunge. 
The series of protagonists typified by Ferdinand Christian Baur, Lipsius, 
and Erbes have in the opinion of the majority of Protestant scholars 
tilted in vain. Over against the silence of the New Testament, unbroken 
by the ambiguous "Babylon" of I Peter (5:13), Harnack and many 
before and after him have set the silence of all Rome's rivals, not one 
of which has ever claimed to be the scene of the martyrdom or the place 
of burial of Peter. 

In view of the ponderous superstructure of the Papacy, the tenuity 
of the fundamental evidence is tantalizing. It is the aim of the mono- 
graph of Professor Lietzmann of Jena to discover and evaluate additional 

1 Lietzmann, Hans. Petrus und Paulus in Rom. Liturgische und archUologische 
Studien. Mil seeks Pliinen. Bonn: A. Marcus und E.Weber, 1915. xii+189 pages. 

Lanciani, Rodolfo, "The Memoria Apostolorum on the Appian Way," Dublin 
Review, CLVffl, No. 317 (April, 1916), 220-29. 
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testimony, if such can be secured. He endeavors to broaden the circle 
of sources by including the liturgies and the excavations. The impos- 
sibility of importing copies of the book during the blockade will justify 
perhaps a careful exposition of his findings. 



The first hundred pages investigate the ancient liturgies commonly 
reckoned to be Roman. These provide for the annual celebration of two 
feasts that commemorate Peter's being at Rome. Cathedra Petri is fre- 
quently taken to be the anniversary of his becoming the Roman bishop; 
the day of Peter and Paul, to reflect the authentic martyrdom. 

Both the great festivals of Peter present riddles, but Cathedra Petri 
is the more involved. It is customary at present to celebrate January 18 
as Cathedra Petri qua Romae primum sedit, and February 22 as Cathedra 
Antiochena S. Petri. 1 

The oldest information we have, namely, the Depositio martyrum 
attached to the calendar of Filocalus for the year 354, shows that Cathedra 
Petri was then celebrated at Rome, not on January 18, but on the date 
now assigned to the Antiochian episcopate, February 22. This day was 
set, as Usener showed, to crowd out the pagan festival of caristia or cara 
cognatio, with its cult of the dead (p. 13) ? From Rome it spread to 
other parts of the West, but ceased to be observed in Rome itself perhaps 
as early as the middle of the fifth century (p. 72), and certainly as early 
as the middle of the sixth, for the Leonine, Gelasian, and Gregorian 
sacramentaries do not provide for its observance. It was revived at 
Rome under Frankish influence in the ninth century (p. 74). Thence- 
forward it was celebrated on January 18, a day selected originally in 
Gaul 3 and not in Rome, doubtless (as Duchesne thinks) in order to 
transfer the joyous festival of Peter from February 22, which falls in 
Lent in nineteen out of the thirty-five possible types of ecclesiastical 
year, 4 to a day which never falls in Lent. The distinction drawn between 

1 Missale Romanum (Ratisbonae, 1903), pp. 480, 508. The offices are identical. 

' This is admitted by the Roman Catholic authority K. A. H. Kellner, Heortology 
(London, 1908), p. 304. 

J The reviewer ventures to suggest that the choice of January 18 may have been 
motivated as follows: as Epiphany comes twelve days after Christmas, so Cathedra 
Petri comes twelve days after Epiphany. Moreover, there may be some connection 
between this date and its octave, January 25, conversio S. Pauli, which seems to have 
appeared first in the Gallic or Frankish uses (cf. pp. 54 ff.). 

4 H. Grotefend, Tasckenbuch der Zeitrechnung, 2. Aufl. (Hannover, 1905), p. 144- 
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the Roman and the Antiochian cathedrae is a valueless harmonistic 
hypothesis (p. 71) which cannot be traced back of the so-called Martyr- 
ologium Hieronymianum, a compilation with fluctuating text 1 which in- 
corporates a Roman source compiled in the pontificate of Bonifatius I 
(418-22). 3 

Can the Roman celebration of Cathedra Petri on February 22 be 
followed back of the Depositio martyrum attached to the Filocalian 
calendar? Lietzmann cannot trace the custom of observing the anni- 
versary of the accession of the reigning bishop of Rome back of 282 ; he 
infers, therefore, that its counterpart, the official celebration of Peter's 
becoming bishop of Rome, is not as ancient as De Waal and as Erbes* 
had thought, but originated about 300. He concludes that the feast of 
Cathedra Petri arose too late to shed any fresh light on the alleged pontifi- 
cate of Peter (pp. 12 f.). This argumentation would not be valid in case 
the original intention of the feast was to commemorate, not Peter's 
accession to the Roman episcopate, but the chair* on which he was said to 
have been enthroned. Then February 22 might have been the anniver- 
sary of some translation of that venerable relic. 

If Cathedra Petri is destitute of special significance, what can be said 
of the feast of June 29, the day of Peter and Paul ? For centuries it has 
been celebrated at Rome as the anniversary of their martyrdom (p. 92). 
As early as 1884 Duchesne hinted that it was not the anniversary of 
martyrdom; 5 and he suggested later that it was "merely the commem- 
oration of the translation of their relics to the place called Ad Catacumbas , 
at the third milestone on the Appian Way." 6 Lietzmann examines the 
evidence afresh and concludes that on June 29, 258, the remains of Peter 
and Paul were moved Ad Catacumbas; that this day was observed 
annually thereafter, but that it did not become a great popular success 

1 Edited by J. B. de Rossi and L. Duchesne {Acta Sanctorum Novembris tomi ii 
pars prior [Bruxellis, 1894], pp. 10, 24). 

3 H. Achelis, "Die Martyrologien, ihre Geschichte und ihr Wert," p. 92 (Abhand- 
lungen der kdniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gbttingen, Philologisch- 
historische Klasse, neue Folge, Band III, Nr. 3 [Berlin, 1900]). 

^Texte und Untersuchungen, Neue Folge, IV, 1, 37 ff. 

< In his article "Chair of Peter" in the Catholic Encyclopedia, De Waal con- 
cludes that before the days of Constantine this chair was kept in Santa Prisca on 
the Aventine. 

5 Liber Pontificalis, ed. Duchesne, I (1884), cvi. 

6 L. Duchesne, Christian Worship: Its Origin and Evolution. Translated from 
the 3d French edition. 2d English edition. Revised with considerable additions by 
the author (London, 1904), p. 277. The view is accepted by J. P. Kirsch in his article 
"Peter" in the Catholic Encyclopedia, XI (New York, 1911), 75id. 
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until after the relics had been transferred from Ad Catacumbas to the 
Constantinian basilicas of St. Peter and of St. Paul's Without the Walls. 
He supports this view by the fact that the ancient Oriental martyrology 
handed down in a Syriac manuscript dated 411, sets the feast of Peter 
and Paul on December 28, and that this would seem to be supported by 
the usages of Cappadocia, Antioch, and Armenia. Though this oriental 
linking up of Peter and Paul with the Christmas cycle proves to be 
merely a liturgical construction of the fourth century, replaced in the 
Western church by Holy Innocents' Day, the very fact that it was pos- 
sible to ignore June 29 shows that the compilers of this martyrology 
must have seen in that date a celebration with significance of the local 
sort that attaches to a translation of relics, and not the authentic anni- 
versary of martyrdoms of primary interest to all the world (p. 99). 
Like Cathedra Petri, the day of Peter and Paul does not yield any testi- 
mony of moment for the history of the church in the first century. 1 

II 

The second part of Lietzmann's monograph discusses evidence 
gained principally through excavations. Under the direction of Mon- 
signor de Waal, Father Styger excavated beneath the church now called 
San Sebastiano, from March 16 to June, 191s. 2 This church was erected 
beside the Appian Way in the second half of the fourth century or the 
first half of the fifth. It was originally dedicated to the Holy Apostles, 
i.e., Peter and Paul. It stands above part of the ancient cemetery 
Ad Catacumbas, from which all the other catacombs have inherited their 
name. In the neighborhood of the crypt of the present San Sebastiano 
there was found long ago an inscription of Pope Damasus which begins: 

HIC HABITASSE PRIVS SANCTOS COGNOSCERE DEBES 
NOMINA QVISQVE PETRI PARITER PAVLIQVE REQVIRIS 

1 Lietzmann probably does not think it worth while to discuss a third day asso- 
ciated at present with Peter in Rome. On it the tetania maior is sung; it coincides, 
moreover, with St. Mark's Day: "The date — the 25th of April — commemorates the 
day when, as it is believed, St. Peter entered Rome and established there the Sovereign 
Pontificate" (A. Fleury, S. J., The Missal Explained [New York, 1915], p. 812). 
Cf. De Waal in the Catholic Encyclopedia, III, 554a. 

2 Styger's reports were printed in the second and third numbers of the Romische 
Quartalschrift fiir christliche Altertumskunde for 1915, under the titles, "Scavi a San 
Sebastiano. Scoperta di una memoria degli Apostoli Pietro e Paolo e del corpo di 
San Fabiano Papa e Martire," and "Gli Apostoli Pietro e Paolo ad Catacumbas sulla 
via Appia." The present blockade has cut off those libraries of New York which 
subscribe to the Qttartalschrift from receiving any numbers subsequent to the first 
published in 1915. 
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Wilpert, Barnes, 1 and Lanciani 2 think that Damasus meant that the site 
is one where both Peter and Paul had resided; but Lietzmann follows 
De Waal in believing the epigrammatic pope of the fourth century to say 
that it had been the resting-place of their relics (p. 109). Lietzmann 
holds that the bones of Peter and Paul were brought thither on June 29, 
258, for safekeeping during persecution, and that they rested there for 
more than half a century (cf. p. 89). 

Prior to the excavations by De Waal in 1893 it was believed that the 
remains had been laid away in the semicircular building situated behind 
the apse of San Sebastiano and called the Platonia 3 (a corruption of 
platoma or sepulchral slab) ; but early mediaeval travelers had reported 
that the graves were shown inside the church, near the resting-place of 
St. Sebastian. De Waal proved in 1893 that the Platonia had contained 
the tomb of Bishop Quirinus of Siscia in Pannonia, a martyr under 
Diocletian, and not those of Peter and Paul. 

Styger has now found under the floor in the middle of the basilica 
itself the remains of a small building of the third century, the Memoria 
Apostolorum (p. 116-21; plans on pp. 181-83). The upper part had 
been destroyed when the church was built. In front of the possibly 
quadrilateral chamber that once contained the bones of the apostles 
there was an irregularly shaped forecourt or shelter. Along its walls 
ran a bench on which pilgrims used to sit while feasting in honor of 
Peter and Paul, as is evident from various plebeian scrawls. As to the 
uses of this room or forecourt, there is difference of opinion. Lanciani 
remarks: "It must be clearly understood that the place on the walls of 
which these legends were scratched is not the Memoria Apostolorum itself, 
but an open-air drinking garden, a pergula, a trichlia, adjoining the place 
of worship, where the pilgrims, fatigued by a three miles' walk, could 
find refreshment" (Dublin Review, loc. cit., p. 223). Styger thought the 
forecourt was open to the southwest, in shed or pergola fashion, but 
supposed it was used for the agape or for other liturgical purposes. 
Lietzmann remarks that in that case it must have been closed, and not 
open, to the gaze of the curious (Lietzmann, p. 182). The forecourt was 
paved with square tiles; this construction, together with its walls of tufa 
and tile, indicates that it was built in the second half of the third century 
(p. 118) — a fact which goes to confirm Lietzmann's view that it was 

1 A. S. Barnes, St. Peter in Rome (London, 1900), p. 109. 
1 Dublin Review, April, 1916, p. 226. 

3 See the good illustrations in F. Cabrol, Dictionnaire d'Archiologie ChrUienne et de 
Liturgie, pp. 2487 ff., s.v. Catacumbas, Cimetiere ad. 
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constructed in 258, when the remains of Peter and Paul were brought 
for safety Ad Catacumbas (p. 121). 

Ill 

Is it possible to find any literary tradition concerning the resting- 
places of the apostles prior to their removal in 258? 

The apocryphal acts of the apostles yield nothing. The Liber 
Pontificalis in its sketch of Pope Cornelius (251-53) states that the 
matron Lucina had the body of Peter taken by night from the catacombs 
("de Catatumbas") and handed over to Cornelius, who entombed it on the 
Vatican Hill. As the pious Lucina is reputed to have buried various 
other martyrs at widely separated epochs, Lietzmann provisionally holds 
all these Lucina stories to be legendary inventions of the fifth century 
(p. 140). Similarly unfounded is the tale, related by Gregory the Great 
in a letter of 594, that at the time of the martyrdom of the apostles some 
oriental Christians stole the bodies and hid them temporarily at a place 
called Ad Catacumbas; but that a terrible thunderstorm frightened the 
robbers away, so that the Romans came and brought back the relics to 
where they were in Gregory's time (since when they have not been 
disturbed). Gregory or his informants misinterpreted the above- 
mentioned inscription of Damasus, making disciptdos Oriens misit 
equivalent to Ex Oriente fideles venerunt, whereas disciptdos equals 
apostolos and means Peter and Paul, not the legendary body-snatchers 
(pp. 124 f.). 

There remains the famous statement by Gaius of Rome, preserved 
by Eusebius (HE. ii. 25. 7) : tyw 8< to. rpotraia rStv djroordA<i>v ix<u> Stifai- 
iav yap OtXrjo-gs airfXOetv iirl rbv Barucavov ^ iirl rtjv 68ov t^v 'fiortav, 
eipiJcTeis to. rpoirata rStv ravrrjv lBpv<rap.tv<ov tj/v inKkipriav. In the time of 
Gaius, about 200 a.d., there were shown in Rome the rpoirata of the 
apostles, one on the Vatican and the other on the way to Ostia. 
Though rpo-rraiov might designate a tablet erected at the place of exe- 
cution, Lietzmann follows Erbes in insisting that the context demands 
the meaning "graves." Arguing against the Montanist Proclus, who had 
pointed with pride to the fact that Phrygia, the home of Montanism, 
possessed the graves of Philip and of his four prophetic daughters, Gaius 
emphasizes the fact that Rome can boast of the graves of Peter and Paul 

(PP- 155-57)- 

With this irrefragable statement of Gaius, the literary tradition of 
the graves of Peter and Paul comes to an end. Can archaeology say 
the decisive word ? 
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IV 

What light, if any, can be gained from the excavations under St. 
Peter's? 

The ancient basilica, commenced under Constantine and completed 
under his son Constans (337-50), was gradually replaced in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries by the creation of Bramante and Michelangelo. 
The last portion to be rebuilt was the sacred grave, called the Confessio; 
it was put into its present shape in 1615 and was crowned in 1626 by the 
tabernacle of Bernini, borne by four huge columns of bronze. In both 
the years mentioned the ground disturbed was investigated according 
to the archaeological technique of the time. The reports have been 
published by de Rossi, after whom Lietzmann reproduces on p. 184 an 
instructive plan by Benedict Drei, originally printed in 1635. This 
shows a number of graves found in 1615 near the grave of Peter, including 
one marked on the plan as that of Pope Linus, said to be the successor 
of Peter as bishop of Rome. Though de Rossi decided years ago that 
the slab with the undecipherable inscription including the letters LINUS 
had probably borne the name Catullinus, Aquillinus, or Anullinus, Linus 
still figures extensively in some recent discussions. 1 Lietzmann suggests 
that the real Linus might have laid claim to an inscription in Greek 

(P- 143)- 

The second set of excavations was made in 1626. Though the draw- 
ings recording them are missing, verbal descriptions summarized by 
Lietzmann suffice to prove that the grave of Peter lay in a heathen 
burial place which was in constant use as late as the years 150, 190, 260, 
and even 290. Of ancient Christian burial arrangements there was dis- 
covered no trace at all, either close to, or at some distance from, the 
Confessio. Lietzmann therefore concludes that the statement of the 
Liber Pontificalis, that thirteen popes, from Linus to Victor, were buried 
in a memoria constructed by Anencletus iuxta corpus beati Petri in 
Vaticanum, is merely a legend of the sixth century. How much the 
Liber Pontificalis knows about these matters may be seen from its asser- 
tion that Pope Alexander, the seventh of the series, was buried about 
seven miles out on the via Numentana, whereas the inscription of the 
martyr Alexander, found on the spot indicated, is not that of a bishop 

(P- 152). 

A further conclusion from the prevalence of pagan burials near the 
grave of Peter throughout the entire third century is that no church 

1 E.g., Dublin Review, April, 1916, p. 220. 
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or chapel covered the site prior to the erection of the Constantinian 
basilica (p. 152). 

The doubt then emerges whether the precise position of the grave of 
Peter was known to the architect of that basilica. He started construc- 
tion by utilizing three parallel walls, which formed the north side of 
the Neronian Amphitheater, as the foundation of the southern aisle of 
the new basilica. Some slip in measurements must have occurred, for the 
grave of Peter, as was shown by the excavations of 1626, did not come 
precisely in the middle of the apse, but a little to the north. Had the 
architect been free to guess at the position of the grave, he could easily 
have covered up his error; the fact that he did not do so indicates that 
its precise position was already fixed by tradition (p. 154). That tradi- 
tion doubtless goes back to the period prior to 258, when the remains 
had been translated from the Vatican Hill Ad Catacumbas. In all 
probability the site shown in 258 was known to Gaius of Rome about 
the year 200 (p. 155). 

V 

Thus far the discussion has centered about Peter. It remains to give 
Paul his due. „ On the Ostian Way there stands the basilica of St. Paul's 
Without the Walls. The present structure reproduces with fair fidelity 
the ancient basilica burned in 1823. Old St. Paul's was not, however, 
the first church on the site. According to the Liber Pontificalis, the first 
St. Paul's was erected by Constantine. Its very modest dimensions, as 
revealed by excavations in the nineteenth century, made some scholars 
assign it to the period before Constantine; but the spade has proved 
that no larger basilica could have been erected on this site without closing 
or relocating a street that ran between the apse and the Tiber. Half a 
century after the death of Constantine the three emperors Valentinian, 
Theodosius, and Arcadius by an edict of 386 ordered the street to be 
relocated, so as to give room for a basilica adequate to its uses and to its 
dignity. 

The site of St. Paul's is poor and subject to inundation. The danger 
of floods makes catacombs impossible. Excavations on both sides of 
the Ostian Way have unearthed many tombs and columbaria, all of them 
heathen. Paul, like Peter, was interred in a heathen graveyard in a 
locality that no architect would like to choose for a monumental basilica. 
Lietzmann concludes, therefore, that the site of the grave of Paul was 
fixed by tradition before the days of Constantine, while the relics were 
still Ad Catacumbas for safekeeping. As in the analogous case of Peter, 
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he infers that the tradition goes back at least to the time of Gaius of 
Rome (p. .164). 

VI 

Are the graves genuine? Gaius thought so; but is not the silence 
of all the literary sources from approximately 64 to 200 suspicious ? 

It is precisely in the second half of the second century that Irenaeus 
and other champions of the Roman tradition emphasize the claim that 
Christianity in Rome goes back to Peter and Paul. What was more 
natural than to inquire for their graves and ultimately to find them ? 
In such a search hasty identifications, visions, or even the pious wish 
might be decisive. But I Clement V shows that Peter died for his faith; 
and it is unthinkable that only a generation later a leader like Clement 
should know the bare fact and not the locality of his martyrdom. In 
view of the Roman claim thereto, the silence of all rival cities is decisive 
(p. 170 f.). As for Paul, Lietzmann inclines to accept the journey to 
Spain, and refers for details to a recent study by Dubowy. 1 

Over against the silence of the literary sources for the crucial years 
Lietzmann sets the archaeological evidence. If the graves shown about 
the year 200 had been fictitious, the error or fraud must have occurred 
by 170 at the latest. By that time, however, the customs of Christian 
burial in the catacombs were fully developed. One who was careless or 
a cheat would be likely to "find" the remains in the catacombs near 
those of other Christians, where Christian sentiment was dominant, 
where Christian worship was easy. The relics might have been "in- 
vented" lying side by side. The ancient and unanimous tradition, how- 
ever, finds the graves of Peter and Paul widely separated, hard by 
well-traveled roads, each alone in the midst of heathen graves. The 
natural explanation is that the ancient sites are genuine: that beneath 
the Hall of the Three Emperors there actually rest the remains of 
Paul, and, under the mighty dome of Bramante, those of Peter (p. 177). 

VII 

We have penetrated the labyrinth; we have stood at the coign of 
vantage; but we cannot depart without recording some by-paths of our 
exploration. 

The monograph, replete with learning, yet indexless, contains some 
minor contributions that should not be overlooked. 

1 E. Dubowy, "Klemens von Rom ttber die Reise Pauli nach Spanien," Barden- 
hewers Biblische Studien, XIX, No. 3 (1914). 
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i. A prayer in the Sacramentarium Leonianum 1 says that the anni- 
versary of the bishop's entrance upon office (natale episcopi) occurred 
very near Maundy Thursday (natale sacramenti). Between 230 and 700 
this juxtaposition did not occur until the first anniversary of Pope 
Vigilius on March 29, 538. Though it occurred also in 549 and 558, 
Lietzmann thinks it would be most likely to cause remark when novel. 
Thus he brings fresh evidence in support of Duchesne's date of 538 for 
certain prayers in the earliest Roman sacramentary extant (pp. 21-24). 

2. On pp. 54-63 Lietzmann offers a tabulation of the fixed feasts 
according to all the early witnesses for the Roman, North African, 
Gallic, and Spanish rites. This is invaluable for the study of the church 
year. 

3. One portion of the Mass that is practically the same every day in 
the year is called the Canon of the Mass. In the Roman Canon there is 
invoked infra actionem a list of twelve apostles and twelve martyrs, 
unchanged, as we know from manuscripts, since the seventh or eighth 
century. After many comparisons Lietzmann sets up the following con- 
structive hypothesis: that about the year 300 the Roman church invoked 
Peter and Paul, Sixtus r Lawrence, Cornelius, and Cyprian, arranged 
according to the dates of their feasts. About 400 there were appended 
the names of Clement of Rome (by that time reckoned among the mar- 
tyrs) and Chrysogonus; the names of Hippolytus and Vincentius were 
also added. Then there occurred a revision of the liturgy, which intro- 
duced the invocation of all twelve apostles. To balance these the list 
of martyrs was lengthened to twelve, and their names were arranged in 
order of rank: five Roman popes, Pope Cyprian of Carthage, Lawrence 
the deacon, and Chrysogonus the layman — eight names thus far. To 
complete the number twelve- after 500 the two pairs of saints were 
included: John and Paul (martyred under Julian the Apostate in 362), 
and Cosmas and Damian, whose cult at Rome cannot be traced back of 
the pontificate of Symmachus (498-514). This gives about the early 
sixth century as the first possible date for the rise of the present list 
(pp. 65-70). 

4. The feast of the Epiphany, which occurs on January 6, was accord- 
ing to Lietzmann observed at Rome as the birthday of our Lord prior 
to the introduction of the present Christmas festival, which was not 
officially celebrated at Rome till about 360. Then it did not crowd out 
the feast of the Epiphany, but led to several divergent ways of reinter- 
preting that festival (pp. 75-81). 

1 Ed. Feltoe (Cambridge, 1896), p. 127, 11. 6-10. 
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5. Last, but not least, Lietzmann compiles a revised chronology of 
the popes from 235 to 352. It begins with Pontianus, known since 1909 
to be the first pope buried in the papal vault in the Catacombs of 
Calixtus (p. n). It makes good use of the fruitful observation of 
A. Julicher 1 .that even as early as the third century it was the rule to 
consecrate the new bishop of Rome on a Sunday (p. 4). With this in 
mind Lietzmann checks up the figures of the Catalogus Liberianus and 
of the so-called Index, compiled about 500, which forms one of the sources 
of the Liber Pontificalis. 



1. Pontianus abdicates September 28, 235 

2. Anteros November 22* (21), 235 — January 3, 236 — 

3. Fabianus [January 10], 236 — January 20, 250 

4. Cornelius 251— 253 (252) 

5. Lucius 253 (252)— March 5, 254 (2ss)t 

6. Stephanus 254 (253)— August 2, 256? (255) 

7. Xystus [September 14], 256 — August 6, 258 

8. Dionysius July 22, 260 (259) — December 26, 267 (268) 

9. Felix [January s],268(26gi) — December 30,273 (274) . 

10. Eutychianus [January 4^274 (275) — December 7,282 (283) 

n. Gaius December 17, 282 (283) — April 22, 295 (296) . 

12. Marcellinus June 30, 205 (296) — January 15, 304 

13. Marcellus ((308) — (309) ? 

14. Eusebius April 18, 308 — August 17, 308 

15. Miltiades July 2, 310 (311)— January 10 (11), 314 

16. Silvester January 31, 314— December 31 (January 1), 

335 

17. Marcus January 18, 336— October 7, 336 

18. Julius February 6, 337 — April 12, 352 
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♦Dates printed in italics are corrections o! the traditional dates, which follow in parentheses. 
Those in brackets are deductions unsupported by direct testimony. The computations are given in de- 
tail on pp. 178-80. The column at the side gives the true durations of the pontificates in years, months, 
and days. 

t Doubtless a typographical error for 253. 

Though most of the pontificates are not shifted more than a year 
backward or forward, the corrections are of sufficient importance to 
merit their repetition here for the benefit of American scholars, to most 
of whom they would otherwise be inaccessible until peace restores that 
free circulation of books which is so vital to international scholarship. 2 

1 Published as an appendix to C. Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums, 
3. Aufl. (Tubingen, 1911), pp. 482 f. 

2 Quite independently C. H. Turner has worked out the dates for the popes from 
Pontianus to Miltiades (23o?-3i4). He has tabulated his results at the end of his 
careful study entitled "The Papal Chronology of the Third Century," Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, XVII (1916), 338-53. Turner's conclusions vary in many details 
from those of Lietzmann; but he agrees in stressing the antiquity of the rule that 
the bishop of Rome should be "ordained" on a Sunday, and carries it back (p. 343) to 
the document which he styles the Hippolytean Church Order (published by E. Hauler 
in his Didascaliae Apostolorum Fragmenta Veronensia Latina [Leipzig, 1900], Vol. I). 
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VIII 

All in all, the monograph of Professor Lietzmann repays detailed 
attention. It is replete with sound learning and fairly groans with 
good suggestions. The order of exposition, however, is bafflingly laby- 
rinthine. The author forces one to plod after him from one corner of 
the argument to another, a zigzag which has only occasional zest. At 
times it is like being led blindfolded through the trenches: one burns to 
break loose and go straight over the top to the objective. But if one is 
patient, Lietzmann leads one out of the labyrinth to the commanding 
goal, to the veritable tomb of Peter. 

William Walker Rockwell 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York 



TERTULLIAN ON PLINY'S PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANS 

By the kindness of the editors of this Journal, I, a mere pagan classi- 
cist, am admitted for a few minutes to the high company of professed 
theologians and patristic scholars. It would have been well if I had 
earlier scouted at least within hearing distance of their learned circle, for 
I should not then have been forced to apologize for my ignorance till 
now of what one of them was long ago discussing. 

Only yesterday I took up the recently published edition of the late 
Professor Mayor's notes on Tertullian's Apologeiicus, to which Professor 
Souter has contributed, in addition to his editorial work, a very welcome 
English version of the text of the tractate. Tertullian says, in the well- 
known passage in the second chapter, that when Pliny was governor of a 
province, though he had dealt with certain cases of Christians brought 
before him (damnatis quibusdam Christianis, quibusdam gradu pulsis), 
he became so dismayed by the great number of the accused that he asked 
Trajan for direction about his further procedure. The phrase quoted 
above is translated by Professor Souter, "after condemning some Chris- 
tians, and having dislodged others from the stand they had taken up"; 
and in a note he refers, apparently in defense of his rendering, to an 
article by G. A. T. Davies published in the Journal of Theological Studies, 
XIV (1913), 407-14. On referring to the article I was surprised and 
interested to find that Mr. Davies had taken, as apparently the imme- 
diate incitement to his argument about the meaning of gradu pulsis, an 
address I made before the Versammlung deutscher Philologen und 



